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required so that they may be able to use all the expedients
of party warfare. Thus, in consequence of the system of
parliamentary party government, the interest of the state,
at all times linked to the interests of the party in power
which desires to retain its position, is continually placed-in
antagonism to the interests and efforts of individual mem-
bers in both parties : it follows that the party of the majority,
which is answerable for the government of the country,
demands an increasing share of the time of the House, and
an increasing influence on the arrangement of the subject-
matter of its business.1 It was only to be expected that
weapons of defence would be sought for by private members
to prevent this limitation of free parliamentary action. They
have only been able to delay, not to arrest, the course of
events. The ever-advancing suppression of the private mem-
ber for the benefit of the Government has proceeded without
pause, even if it has been slow and accompanied by certain
compromises. These compromises mark the amount of
success which has attended the efforts of private members to
maintain their position as an active element in the House
of Commons, and in the period we have been considering
they were not inconsiderable. The unofficial members of
both parties endeavoured, by cunningly-devised arrange-
ments, to entrench themselves against the superior power of
the Government. Hence came the provisions in the modern
rules, described in detail above, as to the admissibility of
open debates on Government and supply days, and also the
formal motions for adjournment arising on questions. From
the beginning of the nineteenth century procedure took
upon itself a certain artificial and far-fetched character quite
alien to the original lines of the historic order of business.
It was distinctly in a state of transition. But the outlines of
the new conception of the order of business can be clearly
perceived. In spite of the advances which the principle of
parliamentary government had made between the time of

1 The fact that the Ministry are always delegates of a party is of
fundamental importance in the English system of government: it is
necessary never to lose sight of the actual existence of political parties.
See, as to this, the discussion, infra, pp. 127 sqq., and in Book II, Parts
iv and v. Mr. Sidney Low (" Governance of England," pp. 34-42) has
lately made some striking observations on this point.